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SUBSTANCE 


SPEECH 


or THE HONOURABLE « 


THOMAS ERSKINE. 


M. ERskINE ſaid, that the Houſe was aſſembled 


upon a moſt momentous occafion: they were aſſembled 
upon a new æra in the war; and without, for the moment, 
annexing agy epithet to it, or adverting to its unparalleled 
calamities, it could not be denicd that a XEW ARA, in any 
palſible war, which led to a nearer proſpect of peace, was a 
moſt critical and auſpicious period. His Majeſty's Mi- 
niſters had undoubtedly conſidered the preſent propo- 
ſition of the French Republic as by no means fit to be 
rejected, under the ſanction of the former determina- 
tions of the Houſe ; becauſe, if they had ſo conſidered 


( 2 ) 
it, they would not have adviſed the King to aſk their 
opinion : no reſponſibility could have been attached to Mi- 
nĩſters for acting upon the former Councils of Parliament; 
more eſpecially as the anſwer ſent to the propoſition from 
thence was ſtrictly within the province of the Executive Go- 
vernment, in the exerciſe of which [except in doubiful and 
momentous caſes), Miniſters were not only not bound to aſk a 
ſanction for their proceedings, but it was not the practice of 
the Conſtitution" to come to the Lords and Commons for 
advice, much leſs in a caſe where they had already delivered 
opinion after opinion for years together. There exiſted, 
therefore, on the confeſſion of Miniſters themſelves, a new 
&ra in the war, on which Parliament was called to de- 
liberate, and to originate an opinion. | 
The advice which the Houſe was called upon to 4eliver 
to His Majeſty had been by no means correctly ftated by 
the right honourable Secretary, who had propoſed the Ad- 
dreſs: the advice and opinion defired by His Majefly could 
only be found in his gracious meſſage to the Houſe, which 
had not only not been purſued in the ſtatement of the right 
hongurable Scetetary, but had been as if it were ſtudiouſly 
departed from. The queſtion was nat, whether the King 
ſhould have yielded to an immediate armiſtice, nor, whether 
he ſhould have at once opened a negotiation without conſult- 
ing with his allics ; much leſs on what terms, ar ſubject to 
what qualifications a. pacific propofition ſhould have been 
taken into conſideration, or finally adopted; but whether 
the Houſe could poſſibly fulfil His Majeſty's expeQation, as 
expreſſed in his meſſage, by ſignifying its approbation of the 
ſ;ecific anſwer which had been ſent. Whether the. Houſe 
of Commons could fay, in the face of a ſuffering nation and 
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a deſolated world, that a lofty, imperious, Ceclamatory, in- 
ſulting anſwer, to a propoſition profeſſing peace and concili- 
ation, was the anſwer which ought to have been ſent to 
France, or to any human Government. Whether this was 
really the queſtion for the conſideration of the Houſe upon 
the King's meſſage, was neither matter of argument nor 
opinion, but matter of fact: recourſe could only be had to 
the meſſage itſelf, which he would read. 

His Majefly has thought proper, on this occaſian, to direct 
&« that there ſhould be laid before the Houſe, copies of communi- 
&« cations recently received from the enemy, and of the anſwer: 
- © which have Leen returned therets, by His Majeſiy's com- 
cc mand. 

His Majeſty entertains the fulleſt confidence, that THOSE 
© ANSWERS twill appear to this Houſe to nave Brew 
© CONFORMABLE TO THAT LINE OF CONDUCT WHICH 
% was REQUIRED FROM His MAJESTY ox THIS OCCA- 
Sox, by his regard 16 all the maſt important intereſts of his 
% domenons.” | | 

It was plain, therefore, that they were called upon n/ to 
adviſe His Majeſty upon the fitneſs of an armiſtice, or of an 
immediate negotiation, but to ratify, or to condemn, the po- 
licy and fitneſs of the ſpecific anſwer which Miniſters, upon 
their cum authority, had previouſly ſent to France. No ma- 
terials had been laid before the Houſe to enable it to judge 
of the fitneſs of an immediate armiſtice, or even of an unqua- 
lified acceptance of an immediate negotiation ; becauſe the 
one and the other might depend upon our engagements with 
other countries, and the actual poſition of the war. But to 
judge of the wnfitneſs of the anſwer, the anſwer itſelf fur- 
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niſhed a ſufficient foundation; becauſe, nder uns circum- 
ances, and at ns time, could ſuch an anſwer be either wiſe or 
decent, from the Miniſters of any nation, to any poſlible pro- . 
feſſion of conciliation and peace. Mr. Erſkine faid, that fo 
far, therefore, from conſenting to the Addreſs which the 
Secretary of State had propoſed to them, he was perfectly 
prepared to tell the King, that the anſwer, which he ek, 
pected to be approved of by the Houſe, was ſuch as no rea- 

ſonable men ought to approve ; becauſe it was raſh, inſo- 
lent, and provoking, without neceſſity. Whether Miniſters 
ought at once to have acceded to the propoſitions made 
to them, or in what manner they ought to have qua- 
lified, ar even evaded them, as wiſe policy might have dic- 
tated, His Majeſty, as he had already obſerved, had not laid 
before the Houſe materials for judging ; neither did he (Mr. 
Erſkine) mean fo far to aſſume the character of a ſtateſman, 
as to give an opinion on ſuch points, above all without facts 
to go upon: but though he might not be able, fo circum- 
ſtanced, to determine what anſwer might have been right, he 
could, without the poſſibility of being miſtaken, pronounce 


— 


that the anſwer given was odiouſly and abſurdly wrong. As 
a vindication of the war, it was looſe, and, in ſome parts, 
unfounded ; but as an anſwer to a pacific propoſition, it 
was dangerous as a precedent to the univerſal intereſts of 
mankind : it rejected the very idea of peace, as if peace 
were a curſe, and the demand of negotiation an inſult ; and 
held faſt to war, as if war were an inſeparable adjunct to the 
proſperity of nations. This was no figure; becauſe every end 
of wiſe policy (if wiſc policy had even imperiouſly dictated 
the continuance of war) might have been reconciled by a 
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milder anſwer. The King might have faid, © That he 
« {aw with ſatisfaction the pacific diſpoſition of the new Go- 
« vernment of France, and would not queſtion its ſincerity, 
« but that the various aggreſſions and injuries of her paſt 
« Governments had involved the queſtion of peace or war in 
« many complicated confiderations : that His Majeſty had 
been obliged to combine with other nations for the ſecu- 
« rity of his dominions, and the peace and order of Europe; 
« that, ſo circumſtanced, he could neither treat ſeparately, 
nor in conjunction with his allies, without conſultation 
e and abundant conſideration ; but that His Majeſty would 
embrace the carlieſt occaſion to return a more detailed an- 
« ſwer to the propoſition of the French Republic.” Mr. 
Erſkine did not at all mean to aſſert, that what he had haſtily 
ſtated as a poſſible anſwer, would have been the proper*one 
to have returned ; nor was he prepared to ſay what would 
have been the fitteſt to adopt : his judgment was confined 
to a poſitive, unequivocal cenſure of the anſwer which had 
been ſent, and of every other anſwer which, by bombaſt and 
petulant declamation, without any diſtin meaning, ſcemed 
to have no other end or object than to remove peace to an 
incalculable diſtance. The anſwer appeared to him to have, 
moſt unadviſedly, put in iflue the cauſes of the war, which 
the two nations could never, in the nature of things, be 
brought to agree upon, and which were wholly irrelevant to 
the queſtion of a peace, which the groans and ſufferings of 
the world ſo loudly and feelingly demanded, Whether 
England or France was the aggreſſor in the war could no 
longer be debated in that 'Houſe with any poſſible effect, 
though poſterity would fit in awful and impartial judgment 
on the queſtion. It was a ſubject on which he had dcli- 
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fluence more or leſs to other nations. So mighty a fabric 
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vered an opinion, and which he had ſeen no reaſon to de- 
part from ; but he ſhould have thought it the height of im- 
pertinence and folly to have come down to the Houſe, ex- 
peRing to produce any conviction on that ſubject, after the 
character and conſiſtency of the Houſe had been ſo long and 
ſo irretrievably pledged, both by its declarations and its 
conduct, for nine years together. 

In bringing, therefore, before the Houſe its different aQs 


| in the progreſs of the war, he did not call upon them to re- 


verſe their former judgments, by the cenſure which he called 
on them to pronounce on the anſwer to the propoſals from 
France, but only to point out to them, that the ſame fatality 
of refiſting peace, nat upon ſpecific injuries and complaints, 
but upon general and undefined objections to the ſtate and 
condition and views of France, had characterized the war 
from the beginning; had been, indeed, the cauſe of it; and, 
if perſiſted in by the ſanction of the meaſure in queſtion, 
would lead to fruicleſs and endleſs hoſtility. 

The French Revolution was undoubtedly in its beginning 
a great and awful event, which could not but extend its in- 


of deſpotiſm and ſuperſtition, after having endured for ages, 
could not fall to the ground without a coneuffion which the 


whole carth would feel ; but the evil of fuch a Revolution, 


if any there ever was to other nations, was only to be averted 


by cautious internal policy, and not by external war; unleſs 


it became impoſſible, from actual and not ſpeculative aggreſ- 
ſion, to maintain the relations of peace. The queſtion was 
net whether the original or the preſent effects of the French 
Revolution were beneficial or dangerous, but what was our 
own policy and duty, as connected with their exiſtence. 
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The American Revolution, when it firſt broke out, was 
inveighed againſt by its opponents in the ſame extravagant 
and uſeleſs declamations ; but a perſon who had long flou- 
riſhed in eloquence within theſe walls, had given the only fit 
anſwer to complaints of revolutions in other countries. 
« The queſtion,” ſaid Mr. Burke, in moving his concilia- 


tion with America, © is not whether this condition of hu- 


« man affairs deſerves praiſe or blame; but, I Hat, in God's 
© name, are you to do with it ” Had Miniſters yet been 
able by eight years invective in this Houſe to mitigate the 
evils of the French Revolution? On the contrary, after in 
a manner creating the worſt of them, they had prevented 
them from ſubſiding, and provoked moſt of the exceſſes 
which now furniſhed the pretexts of perpetual and unavail- 

When France cut off her moſt unfortunate Prince, and 
eſtabliſhed her firſt Republic, ſhe had an Ambaſſador at 
our Court : he was here, indeed, as the French King's 
Ambaſſador, but he preſented letters of crcdence from the 
firſt Republic, with the moſt unqualified profeſſions of re- 
ſpe and friendſhip. Mr. Erſkine did not enter into their 


ſincerity, - becauſe they were never tried: they were not only 


reſpeAful in form, but the intereſt of France was an argu- 


ment at leaſt that they were not a fraud upon England. It 


had been ſaid, that at that moment the aggreſſions of France 
were juſt-cauſes of war: He had denied that formerly; he 


no denied it again : though he infiſted that it was foreign 
to the juſt conſideration of the ſubject before the Houſe. If 


France had been guilty of aggreſſions, why did not England 
complain of theſe aggreſſions, and diſmiſs the Ambaſſador on 
refuſal of ſatisfaction? Not a ſyllable of complaint was 
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ever uttered " againſt France, capable of being adjuſted by 
negotiation. On the contrary, when Louis XVI. before 
his death, moſt feelingly and earneſtly beſeeched our media- 
tion with the continental powers that threatened the tran- 
quillity of France, we poſitively refuſed our mediation ; and, 
on his death, we diſmifſed the Ambaſſador accredited by the 
Republic, for no other avowed reaſon than that France had 
tried and exccuted her King. What was that to England as 
a cauſe of war? If France, at that time, was engaged in pro- 
jects inconſiſtent with peace, wHy WERE THEY NOT STATED? 
If any ſpecific objections exiſt to peace at THIS MOMENT, why 
are they not now ſtated, and made the ſubject of negotiation 
or war? But then, as now, war was provoked and peace rejected 
upon general and unjuſtifiable objections upon ſpeculative 
dangers to Religion and Government — which, ſuppoſing them 
to have exiſted with all their imaginary conſequences, were 
more likely to be increaſed than diminiſhed by the fury and 
bitterneſs of war. M. Chauvelin, with the olive brinch 
in his hand, from the firſt Republic of France, was ſent 
out of the country, on twenty-four hours notice, not for any 
thing France was charged to have done as a national aggreſ- 
fion towards this country, or other powers of Europe, 5 
becauſe France had beheaded her King. | 
On the 24th of January 1792, the King, by his Secre- 

tary of State, had moſt unfortunately been adviſed to declare 
to M. Chauvelin, that, after ſuch an event (referring to the 
execution of the King at Paris), * His Majeſty could not 
permit his reſidence any langer in England: And, in the 
communication of this diſmiſſion to the two Houſes of Par- 
liament, in a few days afterwards, it was in terms expreſſed 


to be © ON ACCOUNT OF THE LATE ATR9CIOUS ACT 


. 
PERPETRAPED AT PARIS:” The queſtion, therefore, was 


not whether France had at that time been guilty of aggreſ- 


fions which might have juſtified war, but whether theſe ag- 
greſſions had been complained of ot acted upon, as the 
cauſes of hoſtilities which negotiation tight have adjuſted ; 
and whether, on the contrary, a pretext for war had not been 
furniſhed to France by diſmiſſion of her Ambaſſador, for a 
cauſe which it was impoſſible to reconcile either with pru- 
dence or the law of nations. At that time Miniſters were 
repeatedly implored, from this fide of the Houſe, not to in- 


vite war upon principles which made peace dependent, in a 


great meaſure, upon ſyſtems and forms of Government, and 
not upon the conduct of nations; upon theories, which 
could not be changed, inſtead of aggreſſions, which might be 
adjuſteU or corrected. At this period, and for a long time 
afterwards, France had a ſtrong intereſt in peace: ſhe had 


not extended her conqueſts, and her internal ſecurity was 


doubtful : unfortunately we ſuffered theſe auſpicious periods 
to paſs away, and inſtead of negotiating a peace, with confe- 
derated and unexhauſted nations in our train, by a diſtinct 
detail of the aggreſſions we had to complain of, and of the 
ſecurities which they entitled us to demand for England and 


for Europe; Miniſters, for two years together though re- 


peatedly warned of the impending conſequences /, declared France 
to be incapable of the relations of amity, and left her to feel 
and to act towards other nations, as other nations profeſſed 


0 feel and to ad towards her. Europe had combined to 


extinguiſh France, and to place her without the pale of fo- 
cial community: France in her turn acted towards Europe 
on the ſame principles ; had deſolated and ravaged whatever 


territories ſhe occupied, and ſpread her conqueſts every 
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where with the unexampled rapidity we have witneſſed. 
What other conſequences had Miniſters-to expect? Was 
it imagined that a powerful nation, ſo ſurrounded, would 
act merely on the defenfive, or, that in the midſt of a Re- 
volution, which the confederacy of nations had rendered ter- 
rible, the rights of nations would be reſpected? No; we 
gave the different French Governments, by our conduct, a 
pretext for jealouſy of every other European State, and, in a 
manner, goaded her on to the accompliſhment of all the 
conqueſts which had fince been the ſubject of juſt lamenta- 
tion and complaint ; the confederacy of nations which Great 
Britain kept up againſt her, obliged her to maintain mighty 
armies in her defence*: but ſuch a war could not be long 
defenfive. Defence was often only praQticable by the bold- 
neſs of invaſion ; and the armies of France, which other 
nations had, -in a manner, created, were turned looſe to feed 
upon them. Ambitious projects, not, perhaps, originally 
_ contemplated, followed their ſteps, and the world was 
changed with portentous violence, becauſe the Miniſters of 
Great Britain had reſolved that, if it changed at all, it ſhould 
revert to eſtabliſhments which had reached their period and 
expired. 2 
Mr. Erſkine then faid, that what he wiſhed principally 
to impreſs upon the Houſe, as connected with their preſent 
deliberations, and as a caution not to let flip the preſent 
auſpicious period, was, that when Miniſters at various periods 
during the war, had been preſſed not io repel peace by ge- 
_ neral objeQtions to the capacity of France to maintain the 
relations of amity, they had, by perfiſting in that irrational 
ſyſtem, produced the very evils which the war was entercd 
upon to avert. Our enemics uniformly increaſed in ſtrength, 
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keeping pace on their fide with the hoſtile mind on ours, and 
which every day became more ſevere and unrelenting. Ia 
this manner we conducted ourſclves till Holland was over- 
run ; the Netherlands annexed to the Republic ; our prin- 
cipal allics detached from the confederacy ; ſome of them 
connected in alliance with the enemy; and, what was worſe 
than all, ſchemes of extenſion and aggrandizement avowed 
and ated upon, which not only had not exiſted before the 
war, but which the war had abſolutely created ; fince, even 
after the firſt provocation, by the diſmiſſion of Chauvelin, 
and even after repeated refuſals to conſider France as a civi- 
lized nation, ſhe did not ſet up her pretenſions of boundary, 
nor begin her career of conqueſt, until confederated Europe 
had furniſhed her with the pretext, at leaft, of concealing 
her ambition under the cover of maintaining her Govern- 
ment and ſecuring its tranquillity and independence. Mr. 
Erſkine ſaid, that the accumulated evils of procraſtination on 
ſuch a ſubject, and npon ſuch principles, were not truths. to 


de maintained by arguments or pruofs, but had been 


confeſſed by Miniſters themſelves by ſomething more than 
words by their tun condud? : for, no ſooner had the French 
Republic been re-organized in 1795, on the ruins of 
Robeſpierre's tyranny, and that Conſtitutron eſtabliſhed 
which had been lately overthrown, than Miniſters, sf their 
own accord, without any pacific propofition from France, 


ſuch as they had received at this moment, adviſed His'Ma- 
jeſty to inform Parliament, that the criſis depending at the 


& beginning of that Seſſton, had led ta ſuch a flate of things as 
«© enabled His Majeſty to MEET any diſpoſition ta negetiation 
* on the part of the enemy, on juſt and reaſanable terms.” How 


His Majeſty was to meet any ſuch diſpoſition from a nation 
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which lay under a parliamentary ban of incapacity from Eng- 
land, never reverſed by any declaration to that country, and 
which France could never confider as reverſed by the King 
of Great Britain's declaration to bis own Parliament without 
communication to her, it was not eaſy to conceive;” That 
ccnfideration was then prefſed on Minifters to urge them to 
take an active ſtep in the important work of peace; but 
whether they were right or wrong in not going farther, was 
not the queſtion of to-night. He deſired to aſk the Houſe, 
how it was poſſible, conſiſtently with this declaration of His 
Majeſty, i in 1795, which had received the ſanction of the 
Houſe, for Miniſters to ſend ſuch an inſulting anſwer to the 

preſent propoſition of peace, and to aſk our approbation of it ? 

In 1795, without any pacific propoſition from France, His 

Majeſty had profeſſed himſelf open to reccive one: at that 

period the new Government of France was not above 2 
month old ; a Government not creating ſelf, like the pre- 

ſent, over a people tired of theories, and wearied with the in- 
evitable conſequences of popular convulſions, but eſtabliſhed 
at a time when the ſpirit of Democracy, which had been 
made the very pretext of all our own alarms, and of the in- 
capacity of France, as a ſocial Government, was yet at its 
very height. Ar that time, too, the alarm in England, from 
the probable contagion of French principles, by the inter- 
courſes of peace, was not only the favourite theme of Mi- 
niſters, but was made the foundation of a ſyſtem, by which 
ſome of our moſt eſſential liberties were abridged or ſuſ- 
pended. The nation was ſtated to be full of plots, and Ire- 
land was known to be on the brink of deſtruction: yet, at 
that moment, when, to add to the ſtatement, near two hun- 
dred millions, fince wrung from the people, remained un- 
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exhauſted for the reſources of war, Miniſters invited the in- 
fant, Democratic, Facobin, Regicide, Republic of France to 
propoſe a peace. On what poſſible principle then could the 
fame Houſe of Commons which ſanQioned that proceeding, 
when no peace was offered, when ns pacific ſpirit had even 
in profeſſion been manifeſted, when France was in the very 


meri. i n of her Democracy, and in the full career of her de- 


ſolating conqueſts, on what poſſible principle could the fame 
Houſe of Commons approve of the anſwer which, in the 
preſent ſtate of things, had been ſent? The danger from 
France was now greatly diminiſhed, becauſe the refiſtleſs 
fury of that popular ſpirit, which had been the uniform 
topic of deelamation, had not only ſubfided, from time and 
expanſion, but was curbed, or rather extinguiſhed, by the 
forms of the new Government, which invited” us to peace. 
If fincerity in a foreign Government was a thing which 
could ever be correctly eftimated or acted on, as a baſis for 
liſtening to, or rejecting peace, there was more reaſon now 
than formerly for conſidering that Bonaparte was fincere. 
Surrounded with perils; at the head of an untried Government 
—menaced by a great confederacy, of which England was 
the grand prop and director compelled to preſs heavily upon 
the reſources of an exhauſted people, whoſe power of reno- 
vating riches and proſperity were ſuſpended by war— 
it was his intereſt undoubtedly to be at peace with England : 

But theugh it was thus tis intereſt to negotiate, it might be 

no leſs the intereſt of this country to accept of it. , 

If Bonaparte found that his intereſt. was ſerved by an 
arrangement with England, the ſame intereſt would lead 


him to continue it. Looking to himſelf, and to his own ; 


p-wer, he would make national acritices to preſerve tran- 
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quillity, and England would thus acquire an additional in. 
fluence in the ſcale of Europe ; becauſe no man in his 
ſenſes, in the circumſtances of Bonaparte, at this moment, 
having once reconciled, by wiſe policy, ſo mighty a power 
as Great Britain, would run the riſk of overſetting his own 
authority, by throwing her back again into the war, without 
the utmoſt and moſt unlooked- for provocations. The whole 
argument, therefore, was reduced to this ; .that becauſe 
France was diſpoſed to peace, we ought not. But no 
maxim could be more falſe, than that the policy of a naticn 
was to be colleded by reſiſting whatever the policy of an 
antagoniſt power had ſuggeſted : it was not true in the ar- 
rangements of commerce, or in the progreſs of riches and 
improvement; nor, indeed, in any thing elſe. The intereſts 
of nations were, for the moſt part, reciprocal ; and the in- 


tereſt of peace, to all nations, was an intereſt perpetual and 
univerſal. If Democracy was the evil, and the contagion 
of it a well-founded apprehenſion, ſurely that apprehenſion 
was better founded in 1795 than at preſent : the popular 
ſocieties, which at the former period had occaſioned ſo much 
alarm, could not now re- organize themſelves after the pat- 
tern of the French Aſſemblies; nor could the Engliſh mul- 
titude be miſled by the view of a dominion exereiſed in 
France by the viſible authority of the people. Our own 
country was alſo in a different ſituation ; fince, without ad- 
mitting it to have been, in 1795, in the ſtate which 
- Miniſters then repreſented it— ſtill it was different. | $0 
mighty an event as the French Revolution, could not 
but affect and agitate the human mind on the ſubject of 
Government every where; and that agitation undoubtedly 
produced a ſtrong atten: jon to the abuſes of our own : but 
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bo mag cout albert, hit Aly duch Ipitle, Gerber It was 
good or evil, exiſted at this moment; and the ſuppoſed ex- 
iſtence of it formerly, had enabled Government to arm the 
whole nation, and to place it in the moſt abſolute ſtate of in- 
ternal ſecurity. The ſword was in the hand of the higher 
and middle orders of the people; and the domeſtic dangers 
which had been always held up as an argument againſt 
peace, were, in our preſent condition, wholly and perma- 
nently removed. Mr. Erſkine farther ſaid, that this diſpo- 
fition, or rather conduct of Miniſters, in 1795, was not 
ſingle or tranfitory : they continued from that period up to 
their preſent refuſ I to negotiate, to act upon the fame prin- 
ciple : they continued to declare themfelves ready to nego- 
tiate, and a year afterwards, viz. in November, 1796, ac- 
tually ſent Lord Malmeſbury to Paris to propoſe a peace. 
At this period, not a ſyllable was infinuated of the danger of 
a peace with France, or of incapacity in her rulers, to main- 
tain its relations: No difficulties were then oppoſcd by 
Miniſters on the -pretexts which had exiſted formerly, and 
which have been revived to-day :. on the contrary, the ne- 
gotiation went off upon a point of difference in regard to 
terms ; it broke off upon our inſiſting on the reſtoration cf 
Belgium as the fine qua nem. He had before him Lord 
Malmeſbury's letter to Lord Grenville, which would bring 
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% You then perfiſt, ſaid M. Delacriix, in ad this 


, principle to Belgium? I anſwered, mft certainly : and I 


« ſhould nit deal fairly with you if I heſitated ta declare in the 
« outſet of the negotiation, THAT ON THIS POINT YOU 
4 MUST ENTERTAIN NO” EXPECTATION THAT His 


- 
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„% Mansry WILL RELAX, OR EVER CONSENT TO srr 
% BE GIUM A PART OF FRAXCE.” 

And afterwards he ſays : . M Delrcroix again afted me, 
© whether in his report he was ts flate the diſuniting Belgium 
% as a fine qua non, from which Hit Majefly would not de- 
« part; I replied, ir MOST CERTAINLY was A SINE 


4% A Nox, FROM WHICH His MAJesTY WOULD vor 
% DEPART.” 


And again, in the very next paragraph : ** M. Delacrox 
% repeated his concern at the peremptory way in which I 
« made this aſſertion ; and aſked, whether it would admit of 
* mo modification ? I replied, if France could, in @ contre 
„projet, point out a fratiicable and adequate one, STILL 
& KEEPING IN VIEW, THAT THE NETHERLANDS MUST 
«© NOT BE FRENCH, OR LIKELY AGAIN TO FALL INTO 
% THE HANDS OF FRANCE, ſuch a propoſal might cer- 
% tainly be taken into conſideration.” | 

Here, then, was a negotiation entered upon without objec- 
tion or reſerve ; and broken off, not upon general incapacitics 
to preſerve the relations of amity, but upon ſpecific dif- 
ferences» The termination of this negotiation read an 
awful leſſon to the Houſe. At that moment France had 
not a ſoldier nor a foot of land in Italy, and a hundred and 
fifty millions of Britiſh property exiſted, which had fince 
been ſpent upon war. Suppoſing all other points were ca- 
pable of being adjuſted, ſhould we now inſiſt on Belgium? 
Good God ! had not Miniſters themſelves reminded us this 


very night, that in a few months afterwayds, - on the ſecond 


miſſion of Lord Malmeſbury, their fine qua non of the reſto- 
ration of Belgium had been retracted, and that France 
broke off the negotiation upon other pretences ?—She did ſo 
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1 
undoubtedly ; but that was another awful warning againſt 
procraſtination. Her poſition was changed; her ſpirit was 
altered ; her ambition was inflamed ; her views were ex- 
tended ; ſhe was fired with the proſpet of dominion and 
conqueſt ; and the conſequences were but too viſible in the 
deſolation of the earth which had enſued. When nations 
are provoked, ſecurity is not long the meaſure of their 
activity; and when they cannot exiſt without mighty 
armies, they muſt feed and employ them beyond their own 
frontiers, in the territories of other nations. He never meant 
to vindicate the conduct of France in the termination of the 
ſecond negotiation : ſhe ſhewed, undoubtedly, no diſpoſition 
to peace; and that averſion, on her part, gave great 
ſtrength to Miniſters, from the neceſſity of exertion on the 
part of this country ; but for the argument of to-night, 
nothing could be more fatal to Miniſters than that admiſſion; 
becauſe, for the very fame reaſon, and vpon the ſame unal- 
terable principles, our averſion to peace at this moment 
would conſolidate and increaſe the power of the preſent rulers 
of France. | 

But Miniſters ſeemed to be fo aware, that the incon- 
fiſtency of their conduQ, in being for years negotiating, and 
now ſuddenly refuſing to negotiate, would be inſiſted upon 
to-night from this fide of the Houſe, that the Secretary of 
State had himſelf anticipated the objection, and endeavoured 
to obviate it (a thing not even attempted in another place). 
They were impelled, it ſeems, to negotiate from the general 
wiſhes of the people ; and they yielded to them, though they 
ſaw conſiderable danger in th ſucceſs : this was more than 
he expected. Though it did not amount to a confeſſion of 
infincerity, it amounted, in his mind, to a juſtification of it, 
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if it had exiſted ; becauſe he could well conceive conjunctures, 
in which, when the current of temporary opinion ran ſtrong]y 
againſt a ſyſtem which Miniſters had, from principle and 
opinion, adopted, they might rather ſeem to give way to the 
public diſpoſition than really to a& upon it with energy, and 
in earneſt, againſt the dictates of their own judgments, and 
the proſecution of their own ſyſtems. This courſe, however, 
could not be purſued without great management : and the 
ſincerity of Stateſmen, therefore, in the government of king- 
doms, or in their tranſactions with foreign nations, could not 
be candidly aſſimi lated to the truth and fincerity of private 
men. He could not, therefore, believe that Miniſters put 
forth all their ſtrength and zeal to forward negotiations, from 
the very ſucceſs of which they apprehended ſo much danger : 
nevertheleſs, when their infincerity, at the former periods of 
the war, was urged againſt them, in argument, no argument 
had ever been repelled by them with more apparent indigna- 
tion ; yet now, when they could no longer ſupport even thc 
colour of conſiftency, in rejecting the preſent propoſition of 
peace, which they had before themſelves incited, they 
changed their ground entirely, and almoſt admitted that 
their former negotiations had been forced on them, and that 
their failures had been rather an advantage than a misfortune. 

Mr. Erſkine then ſaid, that having eſtabliſhed, from the 
paſt conduct of Miniſters, they were bound, upon their own 
principles, to negotiate at this moment, he would conclude 
the little he had to ſay, by ſhewing the manifeſt intereſt we 
had in liſtening to offers of peace. The preſent Govern- 
ment of France muſt either continue and eſtabliſh its autho- 
rity by wiſe policy and fortunate events, or it muſt periſh in 
the ſtorm of another Revolution: that ſurely was a ſclt- 


( 19 ) 
evident propofition. It was no lefs a one, that the Govern- 
ment which overturned it muſt either be a Democratical 
Revolution of the French people from within, or the return 
of the Houſe of Bourbon, placed upon their antient Throne, 
by the triumphant arms of the confederacy. If Bonaparte's 
Government became eſtabliſhed and confirmed in its autho- 
rity, it was admitted, after ſome undefined period of proba- 
tion, we were in the end to conſent to peace; but was it certain 
that France would then be as willing as at preſent to be at 
peace with us? Fatal experience had taught us the con- 
trary ; for, after every interval when peace had been re- 
pelled by us, we had ſeen France in a more formidable 
aſpect, and with a more alienated ſpirit. If, on the other 
hand, the Government of Bonaparte gave way to an internal 
themſelves : Miniſters, upon their own principles, muſt put 
that new Government upon a fimilar ſtate of probation, and 
ſo i infinitum any other eſtabliſhment which might ſucceed 
in a revolutionary ſyſtem. But what internal revolution 
might be expected to deſtroy Bonaparte's Government from 
within, if ever it ſhould be deſtroyed? From whence could 
its deſtruQtion poſſibly come but from the revulſion of De- 
moecracy, over-awed by armies, and chained down by. the 
complicated forms of the preſent complex Government? In 
the event of ſuch a Revolution, all our panicks would re- 
turn upon us: the terror of French principles would again 
become predominant, and war would be perfiſted in, though 
ruinous and hopeleſs, to prevent the more dangerous conta- 
gion of opinions to be engendered by a peace. But was it 
Bonaparte we objeQed to ? Was it the Man and not the 
GOVERNMENT We miſtruſted?ꝰ Were we to make war then 
D 2 
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till his place was taken by ſome new Conſul, though the 
preſent Government might remain? He did not mean to 
enter into any diſcuſſion of the character of this extraordi- 
nary perſon ; but he would aſk, whether the hiſtory of the 
world; much leſs the preſent ſtate of France, moral or civil, 
furniſhed a reaſonable expeRation, that either accidents or 
new convulſions would raiſe up to power ſome character 
whoſe moderation and juſtice might be more ſafely repoſed 
in? From the womb of Revolution and War, there had ariſen 
in the world but one man of that deſcription : there was 
but one WASHINGTON; alas! rather there only had been 
one—for, after having emancipated his country by his mi- 
litary ſkill, and founded her empire by his civil wiſdom, it 
had pleaſed God to remove him from the world only a few 
months before the Government he might be ſaid to have 
created, was fixing its ſeat in a city he had founded; and 
which was to carry his name, and the memory of genuine 
glory, to endleſs generations. No other alternative then re- 
mained but the reſtoration of the Bourbon Houſe. He 
would not enter into what good could be expected for Eng- 
land from ſuch an event: He would, in the teeth of all 
hiſtory and experience, ſuppoſe it to be auſpicious, and confine 
. himſelf to its praQticability. He might aſſume the utter 
impoſſibility of ſuch a change, except by the ſucceſs of the 
 confederacy : it muſt be, and only be, by entering France 
at the head of hoſtile armies, and placing Louis XVIII. on 
the Throne: but not placing him only; he muſt be held upon 


it by the preſſure of the power which fixed him there; and 


held upon it againft the moſt obvious intereſts of the people 
| of France, at leaſt of that part of the people which have the 
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the delights of his exiſtence. He felt fo ſtrongly the opera- 


( 


moſt decided influence in all countries —the people with whom 
property reſided. 

'The whole property of France, real and perſonal, in the 
hands of its preſent poſſeſſors, depended upon the exiſtence 
of the preſent, or ſome ſimilar Government. It was im- 
poſſible to reſtore the Princes of the Bourbon Houſe with- 
out reſtitution to thoſe who had been exiled in its defence, 
which, in effect, raiſed up the whole property in the nation 
to ſupport the Republic, whatever they might feel concern- 
ing its defects. The ſame principle ſupported the Britiſh 
Government far more than her Conſtitution, however eſti- 
mable, and gave new ſtrength to Miniſters in proportion as 
they ceaſed to deſerve it. The deſtruction which a revolu- 
tion in this country would bring upon public credit, and the 
ruin and downfall which would attend all the forms and 
tenures on which every kind of property depended for its 
ſecurity, formed an unſurmountable bulwark here at home : 
the three per cents. was the great fountain of loyalty and 
ſupport to the eſtabliſhments of Great Britain : every man 
who was invited to mix in revolutionary projects, above all 
as he advanced in life, and was fettered by its duties and 
obligations, conſidered theſe obſtacles : he looked to his 
family, which he could till protect; to his friends, to 
whom he could, in ſpight of our burthens, adminiſter con- 
ſolation; and to his mortgages and lands, which furniſhed 
him with the only means to perform the duties, or to enjoy 


tion of theſe, that even if he could very diftinaly anticipate 
the future advantages of a Revolution, yet if it certainly were 
to” bring on for the preſent the calamities he had adverted 
to, he ſhould feel diſpoſed to caſt the ſacrifice upon the rifing 
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generation, who might, after bearing the burthens, endure 
till the advantages came round to them. Theſe feelings 
were not peculiar to this nation, but to every nation fimilarly 
circumſtanced. It appeared to him, therefore, impoſiible 
that the Bourbon Houſe could ever re-eftabliſh its authority 
without convulſion after convulfion, and war after war, 
which, if Great Britain were embarked in the duty or neceſ- 
fity of mixing in and maintaining, would ultimately deftroy 
her reſources, cramp all her purſuits, which had created 


her greatneſs, and, perhaps, pull down the very Conſtitu- 


tion which we ſought to ſupport by means ſo repugnant to 
all the ends of wiſe and prudent Government. 

But without reſorting to the eventual or probable effects, 
one conſequence of it appeared to be certain. Our inſult- 
ing anſwer would confirm the very Government which we 


ſought to deſtroy: it would produce unanimity at the 


very moment when nothing but diviſion could ſupport our 


cauſe. Upon the univerſal principles of human intereſt and 
feeling, it would raiſe up all France as a man againſt us: 
it would diſſipate all leſſer differences in the cauſe of com- 

mon ſafety. The only way of judging of the effect of our 
anſwer, as a grand manifeſto to unite all France, was to 
reveric the caſe, and to ſuppoſe that we had ſent to France the 
pacific propoſitions, and that ſhe had rejected it in the-inſulting 
language of our anſwer ; that we had replied, putting afide 
the offence, and till inviting peace, and that France had 
finally referred to her firſt inſulting refuſal as her final de- 
termination. What would have been the conſequence 
here? From what he telt in his own breaſt, he could rely 
upon the univerſal feelings of the country. He would 
have faid to the right honourable gentleman, * However we 
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have differed on the cauſes or conduct of the war, it is now 
my duty and my intereſt to ſupport you in the proſecution of 
it. It is no longer matter of choice, but of neceſſity : I am 
not only bound in intereſt, but feel every ſentiment of enthu- 
| fiaſm connected with the ſecurity and glory of my country.” 
In the fame manner, Frenchmen, of all deſcriptions, would 
reaſon on the preſent occafion, and that natural ſentiment, 
when ſupported by the influence and power of their Go- 
vernment, would be irrefiſtible : our anſwer would diſ- 
comfit their rebellion, and recruit their armies. Bona- 
parte would have too good reaſon to forgive all the intem- 
perate declamations againſt his character and dominion, 
when they furniſhed him with the ſureſt means of ad- 
vancing and confirming them. In every view, therefore, 
of the queſtion, he was decidedly againſt expreſſing any ap- 
probation of the anſwer which had been fent. It appeared 
to him to be pregnant with danger, and entailed an awful 
reſponſibility upon thoſe who had adviſed it, and upon 
thoſe who ſupported it. 
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